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THE WILDEBNESS AND ITS WATEES.* 

CHAP. IX. 

THE HTrNTEE'S HOME. 

The cabin was built of logs of the Nor- 
way pine, selected carefully, so that there 
was a slight diminution in size from the 
foundations to the eaves, the lowest being 
not more than 15 inches in diameter, and 
all as straight as arrows. The cabin lacked, 
therefore, the massive appearance of those 
which are built of the immense logs some- 
times used, but it was neater far. The cracks 
were chinked with moss. The interior was 
more interesting. The room was about 7 
feet in height, lighted by three six-paned 
windows, and floored in a substantial man- 
ner with squared logs. In the middle stood 
a cook stove— how it got there we could 
not understand — and at one side a cross- 
legged table of boards large enough to seat 
six people, with rude benches at each side. 
There were two or three wooden chairs 
in the corners, which, like the stove, must 
have been boated up from the settlements. 

On brackets made of forked branches 
were placed three rifles, and underneath 
hung the powder-flasks and a huge horn, 
intended apparently for a magazine. There 
was a panther's skin hanging on the wall, 
and several deer skins on the floor. Some 
shelves fastened against the logs contained 
a scanty display of crockery, which looked 
old and stained; and on another, just under 
the eaves, was a profusion of minor objects, 
knives, bullet-moulds, fishing lines, &c, &c, 
and two or three keen-looking axes reposed 
in one corner. 

The good-man of the house was some- 
what of the Leather-Stocking order — over 
six feet high, and spare, with a stoop in 
his shoulders, prominent nose, and keen, 
sunken eyes, and apparently about forty-five. 
He had a mild, amiable face, and when we 
entered, was trotting the oldest of three 
small children on his knee with a most in- 
tense satisfaction ; the other two were seat- 
ed at his feet, the baby sucking its fat 
thumbs, and all as good-natured as lambs. 
Their mother, a buxom, rosy piece of hu- 
manity, still on the snnny side of thirty, was' 
stirring around getting supper for them- 
selves and two visitors who sat on a bench 
at one side of the room. Mike greeted us 
without rising from his seat — the boy in 
his lap was of too much importance to be 
set aside for strangers, and good-humoredly 
inviting us to take seats, he went on with 
his frolic. The visitors were two trappers 
on their way " into the woods" to get their 
traps ready for the winter. One was a 
large man, rough and bronzed, with the 
hand of a giant, and was barefooted. Mike 
said that he went without boots until the 
snow was on the ground, and sometimes 
wai caught by the winter when absent 
hunting, and compelled to come home 
through the snow without even moccasins. 
The sole of his foot they said was like 
leather, and he would walk ovor the stones 
with as much comfort as on the sod. He 
had a good-natured but unexpressive face. 
The other was a remarkable looking man, 
small and slightly framed, with a wasted 
melancholy face, and a black eye always 
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on the ground, and he seemed rather a poor 
student than a backwoodsman. He sat in 
perfect silence, taking no interest in the 
things around him, but occasionally strok- 
ing the ears of a small hound who lay at 
his feet, looking up in his face, dozingly. 
I felt a strange leaning towards him, and 
would have entered into conversation with 
him but for the perfect wall of reserve he 
kept up around him. 

" Supper's ready, Mike," said the wife, 
and the four sat down, when we walked 
out to see what our guides were doing to- 
wards getting our supper in readiness. We 
found them cutting the deer up and the 
trout not yet dressed. To facilitate mat- 
ters we set about this. I asked Bill what 
kind of a man Simons was. " Oh," said 
he, 'J he's a kind of crazy fellow, I guess. 
I think he's love-cracked, or something. 
There can't nobody get acquainted with 
him. He stays all winter in the woods 
alone with his dog, and don't seem to care 
much if he never sees anybody. I don't 
know much about him." This I could 
easily believe, and when we had finished 
our preparations for supper, and the guides 
were busy cooking it, I made friends with 
Simons] dog as the best step to knowing 
something about his master. I believe that 
there is a power which the master exerts 
over his brute servants, which assimilates 
their natures to his, and they become diffe- 
rent from the animals belonging to other 
men, their natures approaching the human 
as his presses towards the divine. Simon's 
dog, though not of a different breed from 
the other hounds around him, showed a 
disposition widely differing from any of 
them. Like his master, he was solitary, 
and only seemed to pay attention to one 
dog in the company — a small cur which 
belonged to the children, and was innocent 
of all the formidable or sanguinary quali- 
ties we attribute to the backwoods dog. 

Mike and his guests having finished their 
meal, we sat down. The venison was par- 
ticularly delicious. Say what you please 
of the necessity of keeping venison until it 
is tender, I do not believe it is ever so 
good as when cooked within five or six 
hours from the time at which it is killed. 
I have eaten it many times in this state, 
and found always a delicacy of flavor which 
is not to be perceived a day later or at any 
time after. Well, we made a hearty sup- 
per, and then I set to work to get acquaint- 
ed with Simons. I renewed my overtures 
to the dog, and finally asked his name. 
" Oh," he replied, with less reserve than I 
had expeqted, " you may call him what you 
please — any name he will answer to." 
"But," said I, "have you given him no 
name?" _ "No," he rejoined, "all these 
fellows give their dogs names — I call mine 
' Pup' — he knows that." The dog raised 
his eyes, and pricked his ears forward 
slightly, as he lay with his head on his 
paws, and gave his tail a significant wag or 
two. Simons patted him on the head, and 
I laughed heartily, as much at the quaint 
way in which he gave expression to his 
feeling of aversion to his fellow hunters, as 
at the feeling itself. I made a bold push, 
and at once asked him what part of the 
country he came from, "for," said I, "you 
do not seem to have been brought up here." 
The push was a safe one, and my percep- 
tion of the difference between him and the 
rest of the men whom we had seen there, 



at once gratified him, and gave him a bet- 
ter idea of me. He replied that. he bad 
been reared in New Hampshire, and in .re- 
ply, in part, to other questions, told me that 
he had come to the woods as the only 
place where he should be free from contact 
with the vices of civilization. " I do not," 
said he, " avoid society because I don't like 
it, but because I can't find such as I like, 
and I had rather be alone than with most 
men that I see. It ain't natural for a. man 
to be by himself when he can find conv 
pany that he likes. Why," said he, in an 
undertone, " these fellows here don't, care 
for anything when they have got out to the 
settlements,_but to drink and frolic until 
their money is all gone, and they've got to 
goout again and earn more. One Would 
think that being out in the woods with 
Nature' all around them, they would get to 
be as rational as the brutes; but they are 
even worse than their dogs, for they won't 
touch what they know will injure them." 
" Yes," said I, " there is something strange 
in the race-^-it seems to unite the worst 
and best traits of all the lower animals." 
"Well," he added after a few minutes' 
thought, "I get thinking about life and all 
these things sometimes, and the more I 
think, the more lamina fog, and when I 
get so perplexed that I do not know what 
there is beyond, I just stop and goto think- 
ing about my dinner, for after all that's the 
end of all your thoughts, how you shall get 
your dinner." But have you no idea;" I 
rejoined, "of a discipline in life— a fitting 
for something better?" "I ain't certain 
about it — it may be so," said he, " but Na- 
ture don't teach me any such thing, and I 
don't know why I should be immortal and 
Pup not, and that's what your books teach. 
I am sure he is better than these drunken 
coots. I think we can learn from Nature 
all that it is necessary for us to know, and 
if it is true that I am immortal I shall know 
it, I suppose, some time. I don't know 
exactly about it. There was a young fel- 
low up here this fall, who came into the 
woods with me, was telling me about the 
spiritual manifestations, and if such things 
are true, why, it is a pretty good proof of 
there being another life. I'll tell you some- 
thing," he continued, "that happened to 
me once, and I don't know how to explain 
it unless there are spirits. I was in the 
woods one fall, and had been alone two 
weeks, when I felt one day as if something 
had happened to my brother, who lived 
down in the settlements, but I said to my- 
self that it was all a notion, and paid no 
more attention to it. Well, it came again 
and again, and it seemed as if it was my 
other brother, who was dead, that was 
telling me of it, and finally I had to go. . So 
I got up my traps, and got some venison 
ready, and was just starting to go out, 
when a man came to the camp and said he 
had been sent after me — that my brother 
had been hurt by the fall of a bridge he 
was putting up, and wanted me. He was 
dead before I got there, and I've no doubt 
but if I'd gone right away when I first had 
that feeling I should have seen him." 

We were talking in the dark, except for 
the feeble glimmer of light through the 
joints and damper of the stove — candles 
being unused in the cabin. Mike and his 
family retired to their sleeping-room, and 
left us to arrange ourselves for the night. 
The two hunters laid their blankets down 
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at one side of the stove, and we and our 
guides taking the other, with our feet to 
the grateful stove, all except Student and 
myself were soon asleep. We conversed a 
little while in whispers on our new philo- 
sopher, who interested me strangely, and 
Student seemed no less struck with wonder 
at such a vara avis in the wilderness. He 
had evidently had a good elementary edu- 
cation, as his language was much more re- 
fined than that of his fellow-foresters. I 
felt much inclined to learn more of him — 
but in the midst of my ponderings sleep 
claimed me, and I yielded willingly to the 
demand. 



The Poetry of Architecture ; or the Architecture 
of the Nations of Europe, considered in its 
Association with Natural Scenery and Na- 

. tional dtaracter. "By John Buskin. 

No. 3.— THE VILLA. 
(Continued.') 

HI. THE ENGLISH VILLA. — PBliroiPLES OF 
COMPOSITION. 

It has lately become a custom, among the 
more enlightened and refined of metropoli- 
tan shopkeepers, to advocate the cause of 
propriety in architectural decoration, by 
ensconcing their shelves, counters and clerks, 
in classical edifices, agreeably ornamented 
with ingenious devices, typical of the class 
of articles to which the tradesman particu- 
larly desires to direct the public attention. 
We find our grocers enshrined in temples 
whose columns are of cannisters, and whose 
pinnacles are of sugarloaves. Onr shoe- 
makers shape their soles under Gothic por- 
tals, with pendants of shoes and canopies 
of Wellingtons ; and our cheesemonger will, 
we doubt not, soon follow the excellent ex- 
ample, by raising shops, the varied diame- 
ters of whose jointed columns, in their ad- 
dress to the eye, shall awaken memories of 
Staffa, Passtnm, and Palmyra ; and, in their 
address to the tongue, shall arouse exquisite 
associations of remembered flavor, Dutch, 
Stilton, and Straehino. Now, this fit of 
taste on the part of our tradesmen, is only 
a coarse form of a disposition inherent in 
the human mind. Those objects to which 
the eye has been most frequently accustom- 
ed, and among which the intellect has form- 
ed its habit of action, and the soul its modes 
of emotion,become agreeable to the thopghts 
from their correspondence with their pre- 
vailing cast, especially when the business 
of lifebas had any relation to those objects ; 
for it is in the habitual and necessary occu- 
pation that the most painless hours of exist- 
ence are passed: whatever be the nature 
of that occupation, the memories belonging 
to it will always be agreeable, and, there- 
fore, the objects awakening such memories 
will invariably be found beautiful, whatever 
their character or form. It is thus that 
taste is the child and the slave of memory ; 
and beauty is tested, not by any fixed stand- 
ard, but by the chances of association ; so 
that in every domestic building evidence 
will be fonnd of the kind of life through 
which its owner has passed, in the opera- 
tion of the habits of mind which that life has 
induced. From the superannuated coxswain, 
who plants his old ship's figure-head in his 
six square feet of front garden at Bermond- 
sey, to the retired noble, the proud portal 
of whose mansion is surmounted by the 
broad shield and the crested gryphon, we 



are all guided, in our purest conceptions, our 
most ideal pursuit, of the beantiful, by re- 
membrances of active occupation, and by 
principles derived from industry, regulate 
the fancies of our repose. 

It would be excessively interesting to fol- 
low out the investigation of this subject 
more fully, and to show how the most re- 
fined pleasures, the' most delicate percep- 
tions, of the creature who has been appoint- 
ed to eat bread by the sweat of his brow, 
are dependent upon, and intimately con- 
nected with, his hours of labor. This ques- 
tion, however, has no- relation to onr imme- 
diate object, and we only allude to it, that 
we may be able to distinguish between the 
two component parts of individual charac- 
ter ; the one being the consequence of con- 
tinuous habits of life acting upon natural 
temperament and disposition, the other be- 
ing the humor of character, consequent upon 
circumstances altogether accidental, taking 
stern effect upon feelings previously deter- 
mined by the first part of the character; 
laying on, as it were, the finishing touches, 
and occasioning the innumerable prejudices, 
fancies, and eccentricities, which, modified 
in every individual to an infinite extent, 
form the visible veil of the human heart. 

Now, we have defined the province of the 
architect to be, that of selecting such forms 
and colors as shall delight the mind by pre- 
paring it for the operations to which it is 
to be snbjected in the building. Now, no 
forms in domestic architecture can thus 
prepare it more distinctly than those which 
correspond closely with the first, that is, 
the fixed and fundamental part of charac- 
ter, which is always so uniform in its ac- 
tion, as to induce great simplicity in what- 
ever it designs. Nothing, on the contrary, 
can be more injurious than the slightest in- 
fluence of the humors upon the edifice; 
for the influence of what is fitful in its en- 
ergy, and petty in its imagination, would 
destroy all the harmony of parts, all the 
majesty of the whole; would substitute 
singularity for beauty, amusement for de- 
light, and surprise for veneration. We 
could name several instances of buildings 
erected by men of the highest talent, and 
the most perfect general taste, who yet, not 
having paid much attention to the first 
principles of architecture, permitted the 
humor of their disposition to prevail over 
the majesty of their intellect, and instead 
of building from a fixed design, gratified 
freak after freak, and fancy after fancy, as 
they were caught by the dream or the de- 
sire ; mixed mimicries of incongruous reality 
with incorporations of undisciplined ideal ; 
awakened every variety of contending feel- 
ing and unconnected memory ; consumma- 
ted confusion of form by trickery of detail ; 
and have left barbarism, where half the 
world will look for loveliness. 

This is a species of error which it is very 
difficult for persons paying superficial and 
temporary attention to architecture to 
avoid ; however just their taste may be in 
criticism, it will fail in creation. It is only 
in moments of ease and amusement that 
they will think of their villa : they make it 
a mere plaything, and regard it with a kind 
of petty exultation, which, from its very 
nature, will give liberty to the light fancy, 
rather than the deep feeling, of the mind. 
It is not thought necessary to bestow labor 
of thought, and periods of deliberation, on 
one of the toys of Me ; still less to undergo 



the vexation of thwarting wishes, apd leav- 
ing favorite imaginations, relating to minor 
points, unfulfilled, for the sake of general 
effect. 

This feeling, then, is the first to which we 
would direct attention, as the villa archi- 
tect's chief enemy ; he will find it perpetu- 
ally and provokingly in his way. He is re- 
quested, perhaps, by a man of great wealth, 
nay, of established taste in some points, to 
make a design for a villa in a lovely situa- 
tion. The future proprietor carries him up- 
stairs to his study, to give him what he calls 
his " ideas and materials," and, in all pro- 
bability, begins somewhat thus : " This, sir, 
is a slight note ; I made it on the spot : ap- 
proach to Villa Beale, near Pozzuoli. Dan- 
cing nymphs, you perceive ; cypresses, shell 
fountain. I think I should like something 
like this for the approach; classical, you 
perceive, sir; elegant, graceful. Then, sir, 
this is a sketch, made by an American 
friend of mine : Whee-whaw-Kantamaraw's 
wigwam, king of the — Cannibal Islands, I 
think he said sir ; Log, you observe,; scalps, 
and boa-constrictor skins ; curious. Some- 
thing like this, sir, would look neat, I think, 
for the front door ; don't you ? Then, the 
lower windows, I've not quite decided upon; 
but what would you say to Egyptian, sir; 
I think I should like my windows Egyptian, 
with hieroglyphics, sir ; storks and coffins, 
and appropriate mouldings above: I brought 
some from Fountain's Abbey the other day. 
Look here, sir ; angels' heads putting their 
tongues out, rolled up in cabbage leaves,with 
a dragon on each side riding on a broom- 
stick, and the devil looking in from the 
mouth of an alligator, sir* Odd, I think in- 
teresting. Then the corners may be turned 
by octagonal towers, like the centre one in 
Kenilworth Castle; with Gothic doors, port- 
cullis, and all, quite perfect ; with cross slits 
for arrows, battlements for musketry, ma- 
chicolations for boiling lead, and a room at 
the top for drying plums; and the conser- 
vatory at the bottom, sir, with Virginian 
creepers up the towers ; door supported by 
sphinxes, holding scrapers in their fore- 
paws, and having their tails prolonged into 
warm-water pipes, to keep the plants safe 
in winter, &c." The architect is, without 
doubt, a little astonished by these ideas and 
combinations; yet he sits calmly down to 
draw his elevations, as if he were a stone- 
mason, or his employer an architect ; and 
the fabric rises to electrify its beholders, 
and confer immortality on its perpetra- 
tors. This is no exaggeration: we have 
not only listened to speculations on the 
probable degree of the future majesty, but 
contemplated the actual illustrious exis- 
tence of several such buildings, with suffi- 
cient beauty in the management of some 
of their features, to show that an architect 
had superintended them, and sufficient taste 
in their interior economy to prove that a 
refined intellect had projected them; and 
had projected a vandalism, only because 
fancy had been followed instead of judg- 
ment, with as much nonchalance as is 
evinced by a perfect poet, who is extempo- 
rizing doggerel for a baby ; full of brilliant 
points, which he cannot help, and jumbled 
into confusion, for which he does not care. 

Such are the first difficulties to be en- 
countered in villa designs. They must 
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